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ABSTRACT 

In this university course for independent study of 
contemporary American poetry, the following points are brought out: 

(1) Poetry is essentially formal; (2) Poetry is the product of the 
conscious mind; (3) Poetry should appeal to the intellect; (4) Poetry 
is essentially apolitical. In the course of study presented, seven 
assignments are included: (1) The Traditionalists, (2) The Black 
Mountain School, (3) The "San Francisco Renaissance, 11 (4) Bly & 

Wright, (5) The New Surrealists, (6) Other Voices, and (7) The Young 
Scene. (CK) 
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IMPORTANT! 

GUIDELINES FOR 
INDEPENDENT STUDY 



In beginning independent study, you must remember there is a greater personal responsibil- 
ity for achievement than in a course taken in residence. M *ch that ordinarily is recited in the 
classroom must be written out in independent study. There, ore, as you prepare each assignment, 
you must exercise your best Judgment. 

The normal time allowed for the completion of the course is twelve months from the date of 
enrollment. If you are unable to complete the course within the twelve-month period, a six 
months extension will be granted upon payment of a $5 fee prior to £he normal expiration date. 
All extensions are effective on the expiration date. 



To help you successfully complete this course, 
suggests the following: 

1. Work with regularity . You are urged to accom- 
plish a regular amount of work each week. How- 
ever, you are requested to send in your second 
lesson after the first one lias been returned. If 
you wait too long between assignments, you may 
lose the continuity of your work. You MAY NOT, 
however, send in more than five assignments in a 
seven-day period unless you have special permis- 
sion from your instructor. 

During vacation periods many instructors are 
away from the campus and your assignments may 
have to be forwarded. If you need to complete 
this course by a certain time, you should start 
work early enough that a slight delay during va- 
cations will not adversely affect your schedule. 

2. Observe proper manuscript form . All assign- 
ments must be submitted on the special paper 
designed for independent study. (See the Sample 
Lesson at the back of this syllabus.) A pad Is 
included with your syllabus, and you may order 
additional pads from the Center for $1.25 each. 

(a) Always write your name, address, the course 
name and number, the number of the assignment 
and the page number at the top of each page. 
Either type your answers double-spaced or write 
them neatly in black or blue-black ink, using 
only one side of the paper. in submitting an 
assignment, fold all the pages of the assignment 
together with the heading on the outside. (For 
illustration see the Sample Lesson.) (b) Mail 
each completed assignment separately to the Cen- 
ter, making sure that you mail the assignments 
in numerical order and that the envelope bears 
the correct postage. (It is a good idea to keep 
a copy of your work.) Be sure to notify the Cen- 
ter of any change of name or address. Following 
the suggested format will speed the return of 
your lessons . 



the Extramural Independent Study Center 

3. Use the s ft study suggestions . (a) Study the 

entire reading assignment before working with 
the questions. (b) Answer mentally as many of 
the assigned questions as you can. Consult your 
texts and other media for additional information. 
Make notes. (c) Study all of your notes, organ- 
ize them, and begin to write. (d) Although you 
are free to use your texts, you should avoid 
parroting the writer's words, and when a direct 
quotation is necessary, identify the author, 
title, and appropriate page numbers. Plagiarism 
will result in your being dropped from the 
course. (e) To help in review, some students 
find it best to write down questions before 
answering them. (f) Review frequently. Exams 
and formal papers are required periodically 
unless your instructor exempts you from such pro- 
gress checks. (g) If you need information about 
any assignment, write to your instructor on. a 
separate sheet of paper and enclose it in an 
assignment. Your instructor is always willing to 
help you explore ideas initiated by ti e course 
and to carry on a dialogue with you. 

4. Note the rules governing examination accredi- 
tation . Your final examination is very important. 
The application should be mailed in at least a 
week before the examination date. 

College level examinations, when taken in Kansas, 
must be given by the Extramural Independent 
Study Center at the University of Kansas, by 
officials of one of the other state colleges, or 
by supervisors at one of the Correspondence Exam- 
ination Centers in the state. (For a list of 
Examination Centers see the Schedule of Exami- 
nations sent with your course material.) 

If you wish your credits to apply toward a 
degree at an accredited Kansas college or univer- 
sity, other than a state institution, you may 
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make arrangements with the dean of that college 
to have your examination supervised there. Out- 
of-state enrollees must arrange with officials 
of an accredited college to have their examina- 
tions proctored. 

If there is no accredited college in your vicin- 
ity, you may arrange for supervision with the 
local superintendent of schools or a secondary 
school principal. 

High School course examinations, given in any 
state, should be administered by your principal 
or superintendent of schools. You must make your 
own arrangements for supervision. 

5. Give us your ideae and opinions . It is our 

wish that you derive as much benefit as possible 
from this course, and we want to know to what 
extent it has met your needs. Because all 

courses are in a continuous state of revision, 
you will assist us greatly by filling out the 
evaluation form which will be sent with your 
grade. There is room for special comments or 
suggestions, and all of the information will be 
considered in revising or adapting the syllabus 
material. If during the course of instruction 
you wish to make comments or inquiries that you 
feel will not benefit your instructor, you may 
send them to the Extramural Independent Study 
Center. Regardless of prior comments, PLEASE FILL 
OUT AND RETURN the form sent with your grade. 

The Student Services staff is available to help 
with any problems of an administrative or 
instructional nature requiring special attention. 

6. Note the refunds and extra charges . You may 

obtain a partial refund of fees only if you 
apply for it within three months of the date of 
your registration. If no more than five assign- 
ments have been completed, the course fee minus 
$5 for registration and $2 for each corrected 
lesson will be returned to you. Course material 
fees or postage may not be refunded. 

7. Within a six-weeks' free drop period, full 
refund will be made for textbooks returned to 
the Kansas Union Book Store or to the University 
Book Store in Manhattan . The texts must be new, 
unmarked, and have the price stickers on the 
books. Damaged books, including mail damage, 
must be sold as used books. Shipping charges are 
never refundable. 

8. Remember textbook resale . Upon completion of 
a course, the K.U. and Manhattan bookstores will 
buy back books if they are currently used for 
independent study. The price is one-half the 
current new price. 
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Contemporary American Poetry 
PREFACE: LISTEN TO THE POETRY 



Wordsworth described the poet as a man speaking to men. By this he 
meant two things. First of all, despite what LIFE magazine may say about Allen 
Ginsberg, the poet is not of a race apart; he is not a Martian, he is a man, 
and his experiences are roughly comparable to those of every other man. Other- 
wise, what he has to say would be of no conceivable use to us. 

Second, he is a man speaking; to get his message, we have to listen to 
him. It is only quite recently that poetry became a written art; before the 
invention of the printing press, before the invention of writing, poetry existed. 
Homer, we are told, recited his verses from memory; THE ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY are 
among the first poems ever written down, but the degree of their artistry makes it 
highly unlikely that they were the first poems. In fact, there is every reason to 
believe that they are the culmination of a very long tradition of what must have 
been oral poetry. 

If we take all this literally, we are forced to conclude that poetry 
doesn't even exist until it is read aloud. The poem is not what is on the 
page; it is the experience of saying and hearing the words that are on the page, 
just as music is sound, not notations. 

During the next few weeks, you will be introduced to quite a few poems. 

They are, regrettably, written down, not recorded. (Consequently, they are 
rather like a musical score; only a highly-accomplished musician can derive much 
pleasure from simply reading a score.) Read as many of them as you can aloud, 
in your own voice and without exaggerating what they seem to you to be saying. 
Quite possibly a phrase, a line or a whole stanza will stick in your mind; you 
may not even realize you have memorized it, but something about it will haunt 
you because another man, who happens to be a poet, will have spoken to you. 

It will be poetry. And it will be yours. 

Read these poems as you would enter a new big-as-life experience: with 

your eyes and mind open, trying not to force your old ken on the poems but 
allowing the poems to reveal new worlds , in images, to you. 

The questions at the end of each lesson are to be answered in essay form. 

You will be able to convey your ideas best if you are careful in the organi- 
zation and construction of your replies. In addition to the assigned questions, 
for a_t least two lessons you are required to write a paragraph about a poem or 
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group of poems that has for some reason touched you. Explain why you are 
touched, and use quotations effectively. The final exam will consist of questions 
similar to those at the end of the assignments; it will count one-third of your 
grade . 

The textbooks for this course are: 

Robert Bly. SILENCE IN THE SNOWY FIELDS. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 

University Press, 1962. 

Allen Ginsberg. HOWL. San Francisco: City Lights Books, 1956. 

Allen Ginsberg. KADDISH. San Francisco: City Lights Books, 1961. 

Donald Hall, ed . CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POETRY. Baltimore: Penguin 

Books, 1962. 

James Wright. THE BRANCH WILL NOT BREAK. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 

University Press, 1963. 

Books may be ordered C.O.D. from either of the sources below: 

The Kansas Union Book Store 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

The University Book Store 
623 N. Manhattan Ave. 

Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

Because reprint permissions were not granted for Theodore Roethke's / 

poems and you must send them back to the center, you are encouraged to buy 
his excellent book: 

Theodore Roethke. WORDS FOR THE WIND. Bloomington, Ind.: 

Indiana University Press, 1961. 



INTRODUCTION 



By the end of the Second World War, American poetry had begun at long last 
to emerge from the dominance of T.S. Eliot. Eliot, whose voluminous criticism 
was perhaps more influential than his poetry, had been the leading figure in 
English and American letters for longer than any single person before him. The 
appearance, in 1922, of THE WASTELAND had established him as the leading poet 
of the post-World War I generation; his criticism, first collected in 1932 with 
some of it pre— dating even THE WASTELAND in publication, set the standards of 
taste in poetry which were to prevail for the next thirty years. Before we 
undertake a discussion of the paths our poetry has since taken — the work of men 
who were born around or since the date of publication of THE WASTELAND and are, 
most of them, still alive and writing today — let us take a look at a few of the 
characteristics of the "typical Eliot poem." Perhaps the best way to do this is 
to review some of the ideas about poetry which Eliot and his followers set forth. 
The ideas one has about what poetry should be will obviously affect the sort of 
poetry he will write — or read. 

1. Poetry is essentially formal. The most influential group of poets and 
critics in this country to follow Eliot's theories-- the "New Critics"— held to 

the old theory that poetry is composed of two distinct elements: form and content. 

Rather than get into an endless discussion of what these terms mean, let us define 
content loosely as what the poem is about — love, death, futility, or a baseball 
game form as the manner in which it is treated. (In contrast, Robert Creeley 
holds that form is never more than an extension of content.) To Eliot and the 
New Critics, the manner in which the poet treated his subject — is it a sonnet? 
a sestina? do the lines scan? — was of equal importance and sometimes of even 
greater importance than either the subject of the poem or the poet's attitude 
toward it. One could tell a "good" poem from a "bad" poem simply by determining 
whether the form was appropriate to the content; and discussions of "what the 
poem is saying" were considered completely irrelevant unless somehow related to 
the way in which it was said. In UNDERSTANDING POETRY Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren (two New Critics) attempted to explain in prose the meaning of a poem 
by Yeats; they then asked, "What is the difference between the prose paraphrase 
and the poem itself?" The answer: "the meter is largely responsible for the 

richness and concreteness the poem has." 

2. Poetry is essentially the product of the conscious mind ; the poet is a 
technician , not a seer. Although he did not deny the importance of the influence 
of the unconscious on the conscious mind, Eliot believed that the unconscious 

(or that part of it which Freud called the id, wherein our instincts are caged) 
was to be suppressed. Poetry, though it comes iiorn the unconscious, was to 
be shaped, immediately upon arrival so to speak, into a formal whole by the 
conscious mind of the poet. (In contrast, here is a statement by Allen Ginsberg 
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